








ig garding concealed property is to sprinkle the houseowner 
with boiling oil.” ; 
\f Dommara.—The Dommaras are a tribe of tun 
| athletes, and mountebanks, some of whom wai 
about the country, while others have settled down 
agricultural labourers, or make combs out of the wood 
| Bleodeniron glaucum, Ixora parviflora, Pavetta in 
| Ficus bengalensis, etc., which they sell to wholesale 
merchants. They are, Mr. H. A. Stuart writes,* “a 
nomad class of acrobats, who, in many respects, reed 
| the gipsies to mind, and raise the suggestion that their _ 

| name may possibly be connected with the Doms of — 
| Northern India. They speak Telugu, Marathi, and y 
Hindustani, but not generally Tamil. They are skilful 
jugglers, and both men and women are very clever 
rs and tight-rope dancers, exhibiting their feats as 
sy travel about the country, Some of them sell date 
and baskets, some trade in pigs, while others, 
: in villages, cultivate lands. In social position 
oS ae just above the Pariahs and Madigas. They 
‘profess to be Vaishnavites [and Saivites], Infant 
arriage is not practiced. Widow remarriage isifreely 
allowed, and polygamy is common. Their marriage tie _ 
‘is very loose, and their women often practice prostitution, + 
area predatory class, great drunkards, and of most 
ute habits. The dead are generally buried, and — 

Z| ‘on the day of the final death ceremonies] cooked rice is 
: ut tobe eaten by crows. In the matter of food, 
a he cial ere: | 
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crows.” When a friend was engaged in making experi- 
ments in connection with snake venom, some Llommaras 
asked for permission to unbury the corpses of snakes 
and mungooses for the purpose of food. 

The Dommaras are, in the Mysore Census Report, 
1901, summed up as being buffoons, tumblers, acrobats, 
and snakecharmers, who travel from place to place, and 
earn a precarious living by their exhibitions. In the 
Madras Census Report, 1901, Domban, Kalaikittadi 
(pole-dancer), and Arya Kuttadi, are given as synonyms 
of Dommara. The Kiuttadi are summed up, in the 
Tanjore Manual, as vagabond dancers, actors, panto- 
mimists, and marionette exhibitors, who hold a very 
low position in the social scale, and always perform in 
public streets and bazaars. 

By Mr. F. S. Mullaly ~ the Dommaras are divided 
into Reddi or Kapu (z.c., cultivators) and Aray (Maratha). 
“The women,” he writes, “are proficient in fhaking 
combs of horn and wood, and implements used by 
weavers. These they hawk about from place to place, to 
supplement the profits they derive from their exhibitions 
of gymnastic feats. In addition to performing conjuring 
tricks, rope-dancing and the like, the Dommaras hunt, 
fish, make mats, and rear donkeys and pigs. The head 
of the tribe is called the Mutli Guru. He is their high 
priest, and exercises supreme jurisdiction over them both 
sn spiritual and temporal matters. His head-quarters is 
Chitvél in the Cuddapah district. The legend regarding 
the office of the Mutli Guru is as follows. At Chitvél, 
or as it was then known Mutli, there once lived a king, 
who called together a gathering of all the gymnasts 
among his’subjects. Several classes were represented; 
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Polerigadu, a Reddi’ Dommara, so pleased the king that 
he was presented with a ring, and a royal edict was 
passed that tht.wearer of the ring and his descendants 
should be the head of the Dommara class. The ring 
then given is said to be the same that is now worn by the 
head of the tribe at Chitvél, which bears an inscrigtion 
in Telugu declaring that the wearer is the high-priest 
or guru of all the Dommaras. The office is hereditary. 
The dwellings ot the Dommaras are somewhat similar 
to those of the Koravars and Joghis, made of palmyra 
leaves plaited into mats with seven strands. These 
huts, or gudisays, are located on the outskirts of villages, 
and carried on the backs of donkeys when on the march. 
Stolen cloths, unless of value, are not as a rule sold, but 
concealed in the packs of their donkeys, and after a 
time worn. The Dommaras are addicted to dacoity, 
robhery, burglary, and thefts. The instrument used by 
them is unlike those used by other criminal classes: it 
is of iron, about a foot Jong, and with a chisel-shaped 
point. As cattle and sheep lifters they are expert, and 
they have their regular receivers at most of the cattle 
fairs throughout the Presidency.” 4 

It is noted, in the Nellore Manual, that the 
Dommaras “are stated by the Nellore Tahsildar to 
possess mirasi rights in some villages; that I take 
to mean that there is, in some villages, a customary 
contribution fer tumblers cnd mendicants. which, accord- 
ing to Wilson, was made in Mysore the pretext for 
a tax named Dombar-lingada-vira-kaniki. This tax, 
under the name Dombar tafrik, was levied in Venkatagiri 
in 1801.” In the Madura district, Dommaras are found 
‘in some villages formerly owned by zamindars, and they 
call themselves children of the zamindars, by whom they 
were probably patronised. 


Being a eriminai class, the U0 as hata thiet's 
language of their own, of which’ the following are 


examples ;— 
Bidam vadu, Dommaia, Dasa-nf¥a, prostitute, 
Poothi, policeman Kopparam, salt, 
Maryam, pig. | Kaljodu, goldsmith, 


fippatam, seven. 


The Dommaras are said to receive into their = 
munity children of other castes, and women of aout 
morals, and to practice the custom of makings Basavis 
(dedicated prostitutes). 

-The Telugu Dommaras give as their gétra Salava 
patchi, the name of a mythological bird. At times 
of marrage, they substitute a turmeric-dyed_ string 
consisting of 101 threads, called bondhu, for the golden 
tali or bottu. The marriage ceremonies of the Aré 
Dommaras are supervised by an old Basavi woman, and 
the golden marriage badge is tied round the bride's neck 
by a Basavi. 

A Dommara, whom I interviewed at Coimbatore, 
carried a cotton bag containing a miscellaneous assort- 
ment of rubbish used in his capacity as medicine man and 
sfi@tke-charmer, which included a collection of spurious 
jackal horns (nari kompu), the hairs round which were 
stained withturmeric. To prove the genuineness'tthereof, 
he showed me not only the horn, but also the feet With 
nails complete, as evidence that the horns ,were not 
made from the nails. Being charged with manufacturing 
the horns, he swore, by placing his hand on the head of 
a child who accompanied him, that he was not deceiving 
me. The largest of the horns in his bag, he gravely 
informed me, was from a jackal which he dug out of 
its hole on the last new moon night. The possessors 
of such horns, he assured me, do not go out with.the 
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mmand the reditigion oh ove 
kkaran.) An‘iron ring, which the Domr 
on his wrist, was used as a cure for h 
heated and applied as a branding agent 
uinal region. Lamp oil is then rubbed over 
and a secret medicine, mixed with fowl’s 
nist The ring was, he said, an ancestral 
and as such highly prized. To cure rhew 
big joints, he resorted to an ingenious form of 
A small incision is made with a pi 
glass over the affected part, and the skin 
water. The distal end of a cow’s horn, o 


cia n with the mouth, and the hole in the wax st 
s the air is removed from the cavity of the 
es rises up within it. To remove the horn, ii 
ary to readmit air by once more boring a hole | 
the wax. In a bad case, as many as three hort 
applied to the affected part. The Pitt R 
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snake-bite, a black stone, said to be made of various 
drugs mixed together, and burnt, is placed over the seat 
of the bite, and will, it was stated, drop off of its own 
accord as soon as it has absorbed all the poison, It is 
then put into milk or water to extract the poison, and 
the fluid is thrown away as being dangerous to life if 
swallowed. As a remedy for the bite of a mad dog, a 
plant, which is kept a secret, is mixed with the milk of a 
white goat, pepper, garlic, and other ingredients, and 
administered internally. A single dose is said to effect 
a cure. 

At Tarikéri in Mysore, a wandering troupe of Aré 
(Maratha) Dommaras performed before me. The women 
were decorated with jewels and flowers, and carried bells 
on their ankles. The men had a row of bel!s attached 
all round the lower edge of their short drawers. Before 
the performance commenced, a Pillayar (Ganésa) was 
mate with cowdung, and saluted. The entertainment 
took place in the open air amid the beating of drums, 
whistling, singing, and dialogue. The jests and antics 
of the equivaient of the circus clown were a source of 
much joy to the throng of villagers who collected to 
witness the tamasha (spectacle), One of the principal 
performers, in the waits between his turns, played the 
drum, or took a suck at a hooka (tobacco pipe) which was 
passed round among the members of the troupe. The 
entertainment, in which both men and women took part, 
consisted of various acrobatic feats, turning summer- 
saults and catherine wheels, stilt-walking, and clever 
feats on the tight rope. Finally a man, climbing upsa 
lofty bamboo pole, spun himself rapidly round and 
round on the top of it by means of a socket in an iron 
plate tied to his loin cloth, into which a spike in the 


pole fitted. 
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Dondia.—A title of Gaudo. 

Donga Dasari.—Dasari (servant of the god), Mr. 
Francis writes,* “in the strict sense of the word, is a 
religious mendicant of the Vaishnavite sect, who has 
formally devoted himself to an existence as such, and 
been formally included in the mendicant brotherhood 
by being branded on the shoulders with Vaishnavite 
symbols.” Far different are the Donga, or thief Dasaris, 
who receive their name from the fact that “ the men and 
women disguise themselves as Dasaris, with perpendi- 
cular Vaishnava marks on their foreheads, and, carrying 
a lamp (Garuda kambum), a gong of bell-metal, a small 
drum called jagata, and a tuft of peacock feathers, gor 
begging in the villages, and are at times treated with the 
sumptuous meals, including cakes offered to them as the 
disciples of Venkatésvarlu.+” 

In an interesting article on the Donga Dasaris, Mr. 
S. M. Natesa Sastri writes as follows.{ ‘ Quite opposéd 
to the gudi (temple) Dasaris are Donga Dasaris. They” 
are the most dreaded of the criminal classes in the 
Bellary district. In the early years of their settlement 
in Bellary, these Donga Dasaris were said to haye 
practiced kidnapping boys and girls of other castes to 
strengthen their number, and even now, as the practice 
stands, any person can become a Donga Dasari though 
very few would like to become one. But, for all that, 
the chief castes who furnished members to this brother- 
hood of robbery were the scum of the Lingayats and the 
Kabbéras. Of course, none of the respectable members 
of these castes would join them, and only those who 
were excommunicated found a ready home among these 

* Gazetteer of the South Arcot district. ; 
"4M, Paupa Rao Naidu. History of Railway Thieves, 31d Edition, 1904, 
SF Caleatta Review, 1905. 
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Donga Dasaris. Sometimes Muhammadan budmashes 
(bad-mash, evil means of livelihood) and the worst 
characters from other castes, also become Donga 
Dasaris. The way an alien is made a Donga Dasari is 
as follows. The regular Donga Dasaris take the party 
who wants to enter their brotherhood te the side of a 
river, make him bathe in oil, give him a new cloth, hold 
a council, and give a feast. They burn a twig of the 
sami (Prosopis spicigera) or margosa (Melia Azadi- 
rachta) tree, and slightly burn the tongue of the party 
who has joined them. This is the way of purification 
and acceptance of every new member, who, soon after 
the tongue-burning ceremony, is given a seat in the 
general company, and made te partake of the common 
feast. The Donga Dasaris talk both Telugu and 
Kanarese. They have only two bedagas or family 
names, called Sunna Akki (thin rice) and Ghantelavaru 
(men of the bell), As the latter is a family name of the 
Kabbéras, it is an evidence that members of the latter 
community have joined the Donga Dasaris. Even now 
Donga Dasaris intermarry with Kabbéras, ze. they 
accept any girl from a Kabbéra family in marriage to 
one of their sons, but do not give one of their daughters 
in marriage toa Kabbéra boy. Hanuman is their chief 
god. Venkatésa, an incarnation of Vishnu, is also 
worshipped by many. But, in every one of their villages, 
they have a temple dedicated to their village goddess 
Huligavva or Ellamma, and it is only before these 
goddesses that they sacrifice sheep or fowls. Vows are 
undertaken for these village goddesses when children 
fall ill. In addition to this, these Donga Dasaris are 
notorious for taking vows before starting on a thieving 
expedition, and the rey. these cerémonies are gone 
through is as follows” The gang, before starting ona 
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thieving expedition, proceed to a jungle near their village 
in the early part of the night, worship their favourite 
goddesses Huligavva or Ellamma, and sacrifice a sheep 
or fowl before her. They place one of their turbans on 
the head of the sheep or fowl] that was sacrificed, as soon 
as the head falls on the ground. Ifthe turban turns to 
the right, it is considered a good sign, the goddess 
having permitted them to proceed on the expedition ; 
if to the left, they return home that night. Hanuman is 
also consulted in such expeditions, and the way in which 
it is done is as follows. They go to a Hanuman temple 
which is near their village, and, after worshipping him, 
garland him with a wreath of flowers. The garland 
hangs on both sides of the neck. If any flowers on 
the right side drop down first, it is considered as a 
permission granted by the god to start on plundering 
expeditions, and, conversely, these expeditions are never 
undertaken if any flowers happen to drop from the left 
side first. The Donga Dasaris start on their thieving 
raids with their whole family, wife and children following. 
They are the great experts in house-breaking and theft, 
and children are taught thieving by their mothers when 
they are five or six years old. The mother takes her 
boy or girl to the nearest market, and shows the child 
some cloth or vessel, and asks it to bring it away, 
When it fails, it is thrashed, and, when stroke upon 
stroke falls upon its back, the only reply it is taught to 
give is that it knows nothing. This is considered to be 
the reply which the child, when it grows up to be a man 
or'woman, has to give to the police authorities when it 

| is caught in some crime and thrashed by them to 
| confess. Whenever the Donga Dasaris aré caught by 
"the police, they give false namesand false castes. They 
a cipher language among themselves. The Donga 
~ TE 1s, 
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Dasari woman is very loose, but, if she go astray with 
a Brahman, Lingayat, Kabbéra, Kuruba, Upparava, or 

- Rajput, her tongue is burnt, and she is taken back into 
the community. Widow remarriage freely prevails. 
They avoid eating beef and pork, but have no objection 
to other kinds of flesh.” 

Donga Oddé.—The name for Oddés who practice 
thieving as a profession. 

Dongayato.—A sub-division of Gaudo. 

Dongrudiya.—A sub-division of Mali. 

Dora.—Dora, meaning lord, has been returned as 
the title of numerous classes, which include Biya, Ekari, 
Jatapu, Konda Dora, Mutracha, Patra, Telaga, Velama, 
and Yanati. The hill Kois or Koyis of the Godavari 
district are known as Koi Dora or Doralu (lords). 1 
am told that, in some parts of the Telugu country, if one 
hears a native referred to as Dora, he will generally turn 
out to be a Velama; and that there is the following 
gradation in the social scale :— 

Velama Dora = Velama Esquire, 
Kamma Varu = Mr. Kamma. 
Kapu = Plain Kapu, without an honorific suffix. 

In Southern India, Dorai or Durai (Master) is the 
equivalent of the northern Sahib, and Dorasani (Mistress) 
of Memsahib. 

It is noted by Sir A. J. Arbuthnot * that “the 
appellation by which Sir Thomas Munro was most 
commonly known in the Ceded districts was that of 
Colonel Dora. And_to this day it is considered a 
sufficient answer to enquiries regarding the reason for 
any Revenue Rule, that it was laid down by the Colonel 
Dor” 


* Memoir of Sir Thomas Munto, 
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Dorabidda, or children of chiefs, is the name by 
which Béyas, who claim to be descended from Poligars 
(feudal chiefs) call themselves. 

Dravidam—A sub-division of Kamsala. South 
Indian Brahmans are called Dravidas. 

Diibaduba.—Recorded, at times of census, as an 
Oriya form of Budubudukala. 

Duddu (money).—An exogamous sept of Mala, 

Diadékula.—The Dadékulas are described by Mr. 
H. A, Stuart * as “ Muhammadans who have taken to 
the trade of cotton-cleaning (dude, cotton; ekula, to 
clean). By the Tamils they are called Panjari or Pan- 
jukotti, which have the same significance. Though’ 
Muhammadans, they have adopted or retained many of 
the customs of the Hindus around them, tying a tali to 
the bride at marriage, being very ignorant of the Muham-_ 
madan religion, and even joining in Hindu worship as 
far as allowable. Circumcision is, however, invariable, 
and they are much given to the worship of Muhammadan 
saints. In dress they resemble the Hindus, and often 
shave off the beard, but do not leave a single lock of hair 
upon the head, as most Hindus do. Over three hundred 
Hindus have returned their caste as either Didékula or 
Panjari, but these are probably members of other castes, 
who call themselves Dudékula as they are engaged in 
cotton-cleaning.” 

The Didékulas are described by Mr. W. Francis t as 
“a Muhammadan caste of cotton-cleaners, and rope and 
tape-makers, They are either converts to Islam, or the 
progeny of unions between Musalmans and the women 
of the country, Consequently they generally speak the 
Dravidian languages—either Canarese or Telugu—but 





* '® Manual of the North Arcot district ; Madras Census Report, 1891. 
___ t Madras Census Report, 1901. 
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some of them speak Hindustani also. Their customs 
are a mixture of those of the Musalmans and the Hindus. 
Inheritance is apparently according to Muhammadan law. 
They pray in mosques, and circumcise their boys, and 
yet some of them observe the Hindu festivals. They 
worship their tools at Bakrid and not at the Dasara; they 
raise the azin or Muhammadan call to prayers at sunset, 
and they pray at the tombs of Musalman saints,” In the 
Vizagapatam district, the Dadékulas are described as 
beating cotton, and blowing horns. 

For the following note on the Dadékulas of the Ceded 

- Districts, I am indebted-to Mr. Haji Khaja Hussain. 
They claim Bava Faqrud-din Pir of Penukonda in the 
Anantapur district as their patron saint. Large numbers 
of Muhammadans, including Didékulas, collect at the 
annual festival (méla) at his shrine, and offer their 
homage in the shape of a fatiha, This, meaning opener, 
is the name of the first chapter of the Koran, which is 
repeated when prayers are offered for the souls of the 
departed. For this ceremony a pilau, made of flesh, rice 
and ghi (clarified butter) is prepared, and the Khazi 
repeats the chapter, and offers the food to the soul of 
the deceased saint or relation. 

The story of Faqrud-din Pir is as follows. He was 
born in A.H. 564 (about A.D. 1122), and was King of 
Seistan in Persia. One day, while he was administering 
justice, a merchant brought some horses before him for 
sale. His attention was diverted, and he became for a 
time absorbed in contemplation of the beauty of one of 
the horses. Awakening from his reverie, he blamed 
himself for allowing his thoughts to wander when he 
was engaged in the most sacred of his duties asa king. 

-He summoned a meeting of all the learned in 








i his conduct, They unanimously decreed that he 
- should abdicate. Accordingly he placed his brother on 
the throne, and, becoming a dervish, came to India, and 
wandered about in the jungles. Eventually he arrived 
at Trichinopoly, and there met the celebrated saint Tabri- 
Alam, whose disciple he became. After his admission 
into holy orders, he was told to travel about, and plant 
his miswak wherever he halted, and regard the place 
where it sprouted as his permanent residence. The 
miswak, or tooth-brush, is a piece of the root of the pili 
tree (Salvadora persica), which is used by Muham- 
madans, and especially Fakirs, for cleaning the teeth. 
When Bava Faqrud-din arrived at Penukonda hill, he, 
as usual, planted the miswak, which sprouted. He 
accordingly decided to make this spot his permanent 
abode. But there was close by an important Hindu 
temple, and the idea of a Muhammadan settling close 
to it enraged the Hindus, who asked him to leave. He 
not only refused to do so, but allowed his disciples, of 
whom a number had collected, to slaughter a sacred bull 
belonging to the temple. The Hindus accordingly 
decided to kil] Faqrud-din and his disciples. The Raja 
collected an armed force, and demanded the restoration 
of the bull. Faqrud-din ordered one of his disciples to 
bring before him the skin, head, feet and tail of the 
animal, which had been preserved. Striking the skin 
w his staff, he exclaimed “Rise, Oh! bull, at the 
mand of God." The animal immediately rose in 
-acomplete state of restoration, and would not leave the 
ence of his preserver. Alarmed at this miracle, the 
brandished their swords and spears, and were 
fall on the Muhammadans, when a dust-storm 

inde them. In their confusion, they began 
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Raja then resolved to kill the Muhammadans by poison- 
_ing them. He prepared some cakes mixed with poison, 
and sent them to Faqrud-din for distribution among his 
disciples. _The saint, though he knew that the cakes 
were poisoned, partook thereof of himself, as also did his 
disciples, without any evil effect. A few days after- 
wards, the Raja was attacked with colic, and his case was 
given up by the court physicians as hopeless. As a last 
resort, he was taken before Faqrud-din, who offered him 
one of the poisoned cakes, which cured him. Falling at 
his feet, the Raja begged for pardon, and offered the 
village of Penukonda to Faqrud-din as a jaghir (annuity). 
This offer was declined, and the saint asked that the 
temple should be converted into a mosque. The Raja 
granted this request, and it is said that large numbers of 
Hindus embraced the Muhammadan religion, and were 
‘the ancestors of the Didékulas. 

The Dadékulas, like the Hindus, like to possess 
some visible symbol for worship, and they enrol great 
personages who have died among the number of those at 
whose graves they worship. So essential is this grave 
worship that, if a place is without one, a grave is erected 
in the name of some saint. Such a thing has happened 
in recent times in Banganapalle. A Fakir, named Alla 
Bakhsh, died at Kurnool. A Didékula of the Bangana- 
palle State visited his grave, took away a lump of earth 

\ from the ground near it, and buried it in ajvillage ten 
miles from Banganapalle. A shrine was erected over it 
in the name of the saint, and has become very famous 
for the miracles which are performed at it. An annual 
festival is held, which is attended by large numbers of 
Muhammadans and Didékulas. . 

Some Didékulas have names which, though at first 


sight they seem to be Hindu, are really Mubamimadani 
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For example, Kambannah is a corruption of Kamal 
Sahib, and Sakali, which in Telugu means a washerman, 
seems to be an altered form of Sheik Ali. Though 
Didékulas say that they are Muhammadans of the Sheik 
sect, the name Sheik is only occasionally used as a 
prefix, ¢.g., Sheik Hussain or Sheik Ali, Names of 
males are Hussain Sa, Fakir Sa, and Khasim Sa. Sais 
an abbreviated form of Sahib. One old Dadékula stated 
that the title Sahib was intended for pucka (genuine) 
Muhammadans, and that the Diadekulas could not lay 
claim to the title in its entirety. Instead of Sa, Bhai, 
meaning brother, is sometimes used as a suffix to the 
name, ¢.g., Ghudu Bhai. Ghudu, meaning ash-heap, is 
an opprobrious name given to children of those whose 
offspring have died young, in the hope of securing long 
lifetothem. The child is taken, immediately after birth, 
to an ash-heap, where some of the ashes are sprinkled 
over it. Some Didékulas adopt the Hindu termination 
appa (father), anna (brother), or gadu, e.g., Pullanna, 
Naganna, Yerkalappa, Hussaingadu, Hussainappa. 
Typical names of females are Roshamma, Jamalamma, 
and Madaramma. They have dropped the title Bibi or 
Bi, and adopted the Hindu title amma (mother). 

The ceremony of naming a child is generally per- 
formed on the sixth day after its birth. The choice of a 
name is entrusted to an elderly female member of the 
family. In some cases, the name of a deceased ancestor 
who lived to an advanced age is taken. If a child dies © 
prematurely, there is a superstitious prejudice against its 
name, which is avoided by the family. Very frequently 
a father and son, and sometimes two or three brothers, 
have the same name. In such a case prefixes are ad 

_ to their names as a means of distinguishing them, eg. 
Fesss (big), Sept (middle), Chinna (little). Sometime : 
i} ae i & 





two names are assumed by an individual, one a Hindu 
name for every day use, the other Muhammadan for 
ceremonial occasions. 

The Didékulas depend for the performance of their 

emonies largely on the Khazi, by whom even the 
illing of a fowl for domestic purposes has to be carried 
out. The Didékula, like other Muhammadans, is averse 
to'taking animal life without due religious rites, and the 
zabh, or killing of an animal for food, is an important 
matter. One who is about to do so should first make 
'vazu (ablution), by cleaning his teeth and washing his 
mouth, hands, face, forearms, head and feet. He should 
then face the west, and an assistant holds the animal to 
be slaughtered upside down, and facing west. Water 
is poured into its mouth, and the words Bismilla hi Alla 
hu Akbar uttered. The operator then cuts the throat, 
taking care that the jugular veins are divided. In 
remote villages, where a Khazi is not available, the 
Dadékulas keep a sacrificial knife, which has™ been 
sanctified by the Khazi repeating over it the same 
jwords from the Koran as are used when an animal is 
slaughtered. 

The first words which a Muhammadan child should 
hear are those of the azan, or call to prayer, which are 
uttered in its ear immediately after birth. This ceremony 
is observed by those Didékulas who live in towns or big 
villages, or can afford the services of a Khazi. It is 
rioted by Mr. Francis that the Diadékulas raise the azin 
at sunset. A few, who have been through a course of 
religious instruction at a Madrasa (school), may be able 
to do this. A Muhammadan is supposed to raise the 
azan five times daily, viz., before sunrise, between noon _ 
and 3 P.M., between 4 and 6 P.M, at sunset, and betweett 
8 P.M. and midnight, 
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At the naming of an infant on the sixth day, the 
Dadeékulas do not, like other Muhammadans, perform the 
aguiga ceremony, which consists of shaving the child’ 
head, and sacrificing a he-goat. Children are circum- 
cised before the tenth year. On such occasions the 
Muhammadans generally invite their friends, and distri- 
bute sweets and pan-supari (betel leaf and areca nuts), 
The Dadekulas simply send for a barber, Hindu or 
Muhammadan, who performs the operation in the pres- 
ence of a Khazi, if one happens to be available. When 
a girl reaches puberty, the Didékulas invite their friends 
toa feast. Other Muhammadans, on the contrary, keep | 
the fact a secret. 

At the betrothal ceremony, when sweets and pan- 
sup4ri are taken by the future bridegroom and his party 
to the house of the girl whom he seeks in marriage, the 
female members of both families, and the girl herself, are 
present. This fact shows the absence of the Muham- 
madan gésha system among Didékulas. A Muhamma- 
dan wedding lasts over five or six days, whereas the 
ceremonies are, among the Didékulas, completed within 
twenty-four hours. On the night preceding the nikka 
day, a pilau is prepared, and a feast is held at the 
bridegroom's house. On the following morning, when 
it is still dark, the bridegroom, accompanied by his 
relations, starts on horseback in procession, with beating 
of drums and letting off of fireworks, The procession 
arrives at the bride’s house before sunrise. The Khazi 
is sent for, and the mahr is settled. This is a nominal 
gift settled on the wife before marriage by the bride- 
groom. On the death of a husband, a widow has 

_ priority of claim on his property to the promised amount 
_ ofthe mahr, Two male witnesses are sent to the bride, 


L Tea to the union, and to the amount fi 
E et _| 
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the mahr. The Khazi, being an orthodox Muhammadan, 
treats the Didékula bride as strictly gosha for the time 
being, and, therefore, selects two of her near relatives as 
witnesses. The lutcha (marriage badge), consisting of 
a single or double string of beads, is brought in a cup 
filled with sandal paste. 

The Khazi chants the marriage service, and sends the 
lutcha in to the bride with his blessing. It is tied round 
‘her neck by the female relations of the bridegroom, and 
the marriage rites are over. 

The usual Muhammadan form of greeting among 
Muhammadans is the familiar ‘‘ Peace be with you.” 
“ And with you be peace.” When a Didékula greets a 
Muhammadan, he simply bows, and, with members of 
his own community, uses a Telugu form of salutation, 

tec. niku mokkutamu. 

The Didékulas, male and female, dress exactly like 
Hindus, but, asa rule, the men do not shave their beard, 

Disputes, and social questions affecting the™com- 
munity, are settled by a Khazi. 

With the increase in cotton mills, and the decline 
of the indigenous hand-weaving industry, the demand 
for cotton-cleaning labour has diminished, and some 
Diadékulas have, of necessity, taken to agriculture. 
Land-owners are very scarce among them, but 
some are abkari (liquor) contractors, village school- 

| Masters, and quack doctors. In the Ceded Districts, 
the \cotton-cleaning industry is solely confined to the 
Dadekulas. 

The synonyms of Didékula, Ladaf and Narbash, 
recorded at times of census, are corruptions of Nad-daf 
(a eotton dresser) and Nirbaf (weaving). 

Diidi.—A title of Kurumos, who officiate as priests _ 
at the temples of village deities, ats 
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Diidi (cotton) Balija.—A name for traders in cotton 
in the Telugu country, and an occupational sub-division 
of Komati. 

Durga (fort).—A gétra of Kurni. 

Ditan.—Recorded, in the Travancore Census 
Report, as a synonym of Ari. 

Dyavana (tortoise)—An exogamous sept of Mogér, 


Eddulu (bulls)—See Yeddulu. 

Ediannaya (hornet’s nest).—An exogamous sept 
of Bant. 

Egadavan.—Recorded, at times of census, as an 
exogamous sept of Anappans, who are Canarese cattle- 
grazers settled in the Tamil country. Possibly itis a 
corruption of Heggade, a title among Kurubas. 

Ekakshara.—A sub-division of Satani. The name 
is derived from Ekakshara, meaning one syllable, e., 
the mystic syllable Om. 

4, Ekari.—This caste is summed up in the Madras 
Census Report, 1901, under the names Ekari, Ekali, 
Yakari, and Yakarlu, as a sub-caste of Mutracha. Mr, 
H. A, Stuart writes * that “Ekaris or Yakarlu are a 
class of cultivators and village watchmen, found chiefly in. 
_ the northern taluks of North Arcot, and in the adjoining 
district of Cuddapah. It is very doubtful whether the 
Ekaris and Mutrachas are identical castes. The census. 
Statistics are, I think, sufficient to throw grave doubt on 
this view. Neither name, for instance, appears as a 
sub-division of the other, although this would certainly 
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in the sub-divisions that are given. They are 
in the Nellore Manual, to be hunters and merce- 
;, and in Cuddapah, where they are known to some 
yas and Kiratas, they are classed as a forest tribe. 
t is clear, however, that they enjoyed some authority, 
for several rose to be poligars. Thus the poligars of 
Salar, Tumba, Pulicherla, Bangari and Gudipati are of 
\is caste, and many of its members are village policemen. 
do not wear the sacred thread, but employ Brah- 
ans as their priests. Their ceremonies difier very little 
om those of the Kapus. They are flesh-eaters, and 
their titles are Naidu and Dora. The caste possesses 
‘some interest as being that which had, in 1891, the 
highest proportion of widowed among females between 
| the ages of 15 and 39. Little is known of the caste 
i __ history. Some assert that they were formerly Hindu’ 
I. ‘cotton cleaners, and that their name is derived from | the 
| verb yékuta, to clean cotton. They returned 74 Sub- 
A divisions, of which the most important seem to be Dodda 
"ie and Pala.” 

_ There is neither intermarriage, nor free interdining 
Biittereen Ekaris and Mutrachas. By some, Kampin, 
_ and Nagiripilla kayalu, and by others Kammi and Yerrai 
ere given as sub-divisions. 

One of the recognised names of washermen i in Tamil _ 

f Bgali or Ekali. 4 
i Elakayan. —A sub-division of Nayar. It is re-_ 
orded in the Madras Census Report, 1901, that “its 
h ary occupation is to get plantain leaves for br 
























etilined to denote a caste, which is supposed to be | 
last among the numerous sub-divisions of Malal 
Brahmans. The caste-men make use of two titles, 
Tlayatu and Nambiyatiri, the latter of which has the 
same origin as Nambitiri, meaning a person worthy of 
worship. Women are generally known as Ilayammas, 
and, in some parts of North Travancore, also Kunjamma 
By the caste-men themselves the women are call 
Akattulavar, or those inside, in the same way as Ni 
bitiri women, Children are called Kunjunnis. 
Tlayatus exact from the Nayars the name of Ila) 
chan, or little father. 

According to the Jatinirnaya, a work ascribed to- 
Parasurama, the Ilayatus were once Brahmans of 
undiminished purity, but became degraded owing to. 
the priestly service which was performed for a Nayar ser- 
vant attached to one of their households. Two members 
of the house of Azhvancheri Tamprakkal were brothers, 
The younger resolved to go to a foreign country, and 
could get no other Nayar servant than one who 
obliged to perform his mother's anniversary ceremony on 
the way. He promised to act as the priest on this ocea- 
sion, and is even believed to have eaten the food prepares 
by the Nayar. When the matter became known to his: 
elder brother, he assembled all the Vaidik Brahma 
| and the younger brother was excommunicated. Th 
tradition, like the majority of Malabar traditions, has 
_ be accepted with reserve. The Ilayatus assert th 
interdicted by Rama Iyen Dalawa in revenge for ¢ 
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labour under the same difficulty, Those who encouraged 
the higher classes of Nayars with ritualistic functions 
became Onnam Parisha or the first party of Ilayatus, the 
remainder being grouped in another class known as 
Randam or second party. The latter are lower in the 
social scale than the former. The two sections do not 
intermarry, and interdining is restricted to the male sex. 

The Ilayatus generally have a dejected appearance, 
and their poverty is proverbial. Most of them earn only 
a scanty living by their traditional occupation, and yet it 
is notorious that other walks of life have absolutely no 
attraction for them. Not only is English education not 
welcomed, but even the study of Sanskrit finds only 
a few steadfast votaries. The Ilayatus are, however, a 
naturally clever, and intelligent community, and, under 
favourable conditions, are found to take a more prominent 
place in society. 

The house of an Ilayatu is, like that of a Nambitiri, 
called illam. It is generally large, being the gift of some 
pious Nayar. Every Ilayatu house possesses a serpent 
grove, where periodical offerings are made. The dress 
and ornaments of the Ilayatus are exactly like those of 
the Nambitiris. The wedding ornament is called kettu- 
tali. Children wear a ring tied to a thread round the 
neck from the moment of the first feeding ceremony, 
The Ilayatus are strict vegetarians, and, though in some 

oftheir temples they have to make offerings of liquor 
to the deity, they are strictly forbidden by caste rules 
from partaking thereof. 

The chief occupation of the Ilayatus is the priesthood 
‘ofthe Nayars. The first division perform this service — 
only for the Ilakkar or highest class of Nayars, while the 

| second division do not decline to be the priests of any — 
section of that community. In performing such services, 
-.S 
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oa ne Tlayatus recite various liturgic texts, but 
any Védic hymns, The Ilayatus have also bee the 
recognised priests in several North Travancore temples, _ 
the chief of which are the Kainikkara Bhagavata shrine, 
the Payappara Sasta shrine, and the Parékkavu Siva — 
temple at Kittattukulam. Ilayatus are the priests in — 
most of the snake groves of Malabar, that at Mannarsalay_ 
commanding the greatest popularity and respect. 

Ilayatus are, in all matters of caste such as Smarta- 
vicharam, or enquiry into charges of adultery, etc, — 
governed by the Nambitiris, who are assisted by Vaidiks 
belonging to the caste itself. It is the latter who are 
the regular priests of the Ilayatus, and, though ignorant. 
of the Védas, they seem to possess considerable _ 
knowledge of the priestly functions as carried out in 
Malabar. Nambitiris are sometimes invited to perform 
Isvaraséva, Sarpabali, and other religious rites, Purifi- 
cation rites are performed by the caste priests only, and 
no Nambitiri is called on to assist. Brahmans do not 
cook food in the houses of Ilayatus. 

The Ilayatus are divided mostly into two septs or — 
gotras, called Visvamitra and Bharadvaja. The marriage | 
| of girls is performed before or after puberty, between | 

the twelfth and eighteenth years. No bride-price is paid, 

but a sum of not less than Rs. 140 has to be paid to the _ 

| bridegroom. This is owing to the fact that, in an ayutu 
| family, as among the Nambitiris, only the eldest son can | 

| lead a married life. All male members of a family, 
, except the eldest, take to themselves some Nayar on 
_ Ambalavasi woman. Widows do not remove their tuft — 
hair on the death of their husband, but throw their 

ge ornament on to the funeral pyre, probably asm 
earns \eetformance of sati. The Ila . 


















ous ceremonies of the Brahmans. The rules of name 
"given are that the eldest son should be named after the 
hen grandfather, the second after the maternal 
_ grandfather, and the third after the father. A parallel 
| tule obtains in giving names to daughters. 
__ The Ilayatus belong in the main to the white and 
black branches of the Yajurvéda, and observe the 
_ sittras of Bodhayana and Asvalayana. They recite only 
twenty-four Gayatri hymns, thrice a day. Women are 
~believed to be polluted for ninety days after childbirth, 

It is noted in the Cochin Census Report, 1901, that 

_ the Elayads are “ their own priests, and for this reason, 
and from the fact that Nayars perform sradhas (memorial 
service) in the houses of Elayads, the Nambidris do not 
cook or take meals in their houses, nor do they, 
Kshatriyas or Nampidis, take water from Elayads. In| 
former times, the Elayads used to take their meals in 
“Nayar houses during the performance of the sradha 
ceremony of the Nayars, as Brahmans generally do on 
such ceremonial occasions amongst themselves, but they 
| now decline to do it, except in a few wealthy and 
influential families. Miathads and Elayads wear the 
_ sacred thread. Though in many respects the Elayads 
| are more Brahmanical than the Mithads, the majority. 
‘of the Ambalavasi castes do not take the food cooked or) 

uuched by the Elayads. There are some temple 

‘ich they officiate as chief priests. The Mithad ai 
| Elayad females are gésha. They both practice -pol 
 gamy, and perform Sarvaswadinam marriages like 
_ Nambidris.” 
Ella (boundary). —An exogamous sept of Mi 














ae ‘Eluttacchan. —Eluttacchan or Ezhuttacchan, 
ing teacher or master of learning, is the name | 
educated Kadupattans of Malabar employed as school- _ 
‘masters. ‘i 
Eman.—A corruption of Yajamanan, lord, recorded 
in the Travancore Census Report, 1901, as a title of 
Nayar. 
Embrantiri—Embrantiri or Embran is “a Malas 
yalam name for Tulu Brahmans settled in Malabar, 
| They speak both Tulu and Malayalam, Some of them 
call themselves Nambidris, but they never intermarry 
with that class."* By Wigram they are defined ¢ as “a 
| class of sacrificing Brahmans, chiefly Tulu, who officiate 
at Sidra ceremonies.” It is a name for the Tulu Shivalli- 
t Brahmans. 
| Emmé (buffalo).—.See Yemmé. 
Ena Korava.—Sce Korava. ‘ 
Enadi.—Recorded, in the Madras Census Repo 
1901, as “a name for Shanans, derived from Enadi 
" Nayanar, a Saivite saint. It also means Ambattan, or 
| barber.” The word denotes a chief, barber, or mini . 
Enangan.—Enangan or Inangan is defined by Mr. — 
“K. Kannan Nayar fas “a member of an Inangu, this 
| being a community of a number of tarwads, the 
members of which may interdine or intermarry, and a 
bound to assist one another, if required, in the perform: ory 
of certain social and religious rites.” It is noted, d 
the Gazetteer of Malabar, that “an Enangan o 
u is a man of the same caste and sub-division 
groups, It is usually translated kinsman, but 
wider and narrower in its cpinotationss 

































‘ Xa Enangatti is a female m 
- Bneti—Said to be mendicants, who beg from) 
famallas. (See Yanati.) 5 
- Entamara.—See Yanati. “ 
Era.—Era Cheruman, or Eralan, is a sub-division 
of Cheruman. 
| Eradi—Eradi has been defined * as meaning “a_ 
| cow-herd. A sub-division of the Nayar caste, which 
| formerly ruled in what is now the Ernad taluk” of 
i Malabar. Inthe Malabar Manual, Ernad is said to be 
derived from Eradu, the bullock country. Eradi denotes, _ 
according to the Census Report, 1891, “a settlement in’ 
-Ernad. The caste of Samantas, to which the Zamorin — 
of Calicut belongs.” 
Eravallar.—The Eravallars are a small forest with 
inhabiting the Coimbatore district and Malabar. For 
the following note on the Eravallars of Cochin, Iam 
- indebted to Mr. L. K. Anantha Krishna lyer. Ve 
ij Eravallars are a wild tribe of inoffensive Pee | 
| found in the forests of the Cochin State, especially in the 
re Chittir taluk. They are also called Villu Védans 
(hunters using bows). Their language is Tamil, tho 
‘some speak Malayalam. In addressing the el 
»: eneners of the caste, ae use the titles Muthan 
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i Seer caste. They appear to be a rude and primitive 
"people, like the other jungle tribes of the State, but are 
‘somewhat improving their status under their masters. 
_ Their habits are less migratory than those of the Malayars | 
and Kadars. They live in villages called pathis, situated _ 
in the forests. Their huts are similar to those of the 
_ Malayars and Kadars. They propitiate their sylvan _ 
_ deities before the construction of their huts, and also” 
| before their occupation. Some days are believed to be 
lucky, as Mondays for sowing and weddings, Wednes- 
_ days for building, and Fridays for reaping. 
__ Eravallars do not live as small independent com-— 
munities, but are mostly attached to farmers, under 
whom they work fora daily wage of two edangazhis and 
_ ahalf of paddy (unhusked rice). The women also work | 
for the same wage, but never agree to serve ina state 
of bondage. During the festival kathira in the village 
ple of their landlords, when sheaves of corn are | 
~ ight, every male member gets from his landlord two 
veshtis (a cloth with a coloured border 3 yards in length), 
every woman a potava (coloured cloth 8 yards in | 
). During the Onam and Vishu festivals, one 
a of paddy, two cocoanuts, a smal] quantity of gingelly 
wm) and cocoanut oil are also given, The land-— 
partly defray their marriage and funeral expenses 
grant of a few paras of paddy, some salt and chillies, 
they agree to work for twenty valloms @ 
| measure) a year, To improve their condi 
money from their landlords, a 
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s itis to pay off the debt. Should they be 

"unfortunate as to fail in the undertaking, they willing 

‘mortgage themselves to their master, or to some other, 

for the wages above mentioned, and wait for some 
favourable opportunity to pay off the debt. Women 
"never surrender themselves to work in a state of bondage, — 
but are independent day-labourers. The Eravallars are, — 
as certified by their masters, always truthful, honest, 
faithful and god-fearing, and never, like the Pulayas of 
the northern parts of the State, ungratefully run i | ‘| 
from their masters. 

A girl, when she comes of age, is lodged in a separate | 
hut (muttuchala) erected at a distance of a furlong from 
the main hut. Only a few girl friends are allowed to be 
in company with her during the period of her seclu- — 
sion, which is generally seven days, during which food — 

__ is served to her at a distance, when she cemes to take 
it. No grown-up member approaches her, for fear of 
- pollution. She bathes on the morning of the seventh — 
_ day, and is then allowed to enter the hut. The day is 
one of festivity to her friends and relations. If a girl i is 
| married before she attains puberty, her husband contri- | 
a something for the expenses of the ceremony. 
“Should a woman cohabit with a man before marriage — 
and become pregnant, she used, in former times, to 
if ‘put to death, but is now turned out of caste. Instan 
_ of the kind are, they say, extremely rare. : 
An Eravallan who wishes to see his son mari 





‘angements are made atthe hut of 
= assembled are treat 





‘inform them of the marriage Bees The landl ord 
_ give a few paras of paddy to defray a portion of the | 
_ wedding expenses. They celebrate their weddings on 
_ Mondays. Ona Monday previous to the wedding cere- 
mony, the sister of the bridegroom, with a few of her 
relations and friends, goes to the bride's hut, and presents 
| her parents with the bride’s money, and a brass ring for” 
i _ the bride. On the Monday chosen for the wedding, the 
- "same company, and a few more, go there, and dress the | 
_ girl in the new garment brought by them. They 
_ treated to a dinner as on the previous occasion. They 
_ then return with the bride to the hut of the bridegroom, | 
where also the parties assembled are entertained. On _ 
the Monday after this, the bridegroom and bride are— 
taken to the bride's hut, where they stay for a week, and 
i ithen return to the bridegroom's hut. Marriage is now: 
formally over. The tali (marriage badge) tying is dis- 
he pensed with, This custom of marriage prevails among 
a “the Tzhuvas of the Chittar taluk. The bridegroom gets — 
| nothing as a present during the wedding, but this is” 
red for the Karkadaka Sankranthi, when he is— 
ited by his father-in-law, and given two veshtis and a_ 
an, after — feeding him. A widow can 










present ofa brass ring and cloth is es 
ivorce his wife, if he is not sats 











s, cats, or wild animals coming to threat f 
lieved that she is possessed of demons. Thena devil- 
‘driver from this or some other caste is called in. He 
ws a hideous figure (kélam) on the floor with pow- 
dered rice, turmeric, and charcoal, and the woman is — 
seated in front of it. He sings and beats his small drum, 
_ or mutters his mantram (consecrated formula). A lamp 
is lighted, and frankincense is burned. A kaibali is 
waved round the woman's face, She is worked up toa 
hysterical state, and makes frantic movements. Boiled 
rice, flattened rice, plantains, cocoanuts, and fowl are 
offered to the demon. Quite satisfied, the demon leaves 
her, or offers to leave her on certain conditions. If the 
-woman remains silent and unmoved all the time, it is 
supposed that no demon resides in her body. Very 
_ often a yantram (charm) is made on a piece of cadjan_ 
(palm) leaf, and rolled. It is attached to a thread, and | 
worn round the neck. ; 
A woman in childbirth is located in a separate small | 
hut (muttuchala) erected at a distance from the main hut. — 
Nobody attends upon her, except her mother or some old 
| woman to nurse her. As soon as delivery takes place 
the mother and child are bathed. Her pollution is. 
seven days, during which she stays in the hut. She 
ee and is removed to another hut close to the n 
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| ‘hut, and is again under pollution for five months. 
iet during this period is simple, and she is 
to take meat. The only medicine a 


turing the period isa mixture of pepper, drit 













for five es On the oorane of the 
the chief mourner, who may be the son or youn 
_ brother, gets shaved, bathes, and offers to the spirit 0 
the departed boiled rice, parched rice, plantains, an 
wl. A feast is given to the castemen once a year, 
when they have some savings. They think of their 
ancestors, who are propitiated with offerings. : 
They are pure animists, and believe that the forests — 
and hills are full of demons disposed to do them harm. 
' Many of them are supposed to live in trees, and to rule — 
wild beasts. They also believe that there are certain 
local demons, which are supposed to reside in rocks, 
trees, or peaks, having influence over particular famili | 
or villages, and that services rendered to them ar 
intended to mitigate their hunger rather than to seek 
| benefits. Their gods are Kali, Muni, Kannimar, and_ 
| Karappu Rayan. Kali is adored to obtain her protection 
| for themselves and their families while living in the © 
| forest. Muni is worshipped for the protection of their 
cattle, and to secure good harvest. Kannimar (the | 
if ‘seven virgins) and Karappu Rayan are their family pee | 
deities, who watch over their welfare, Offerings of boiled _ 
rice, plantains, cocoanuts, and flattened rice are given to. 
| propitiate them. Kali and Muni are worshipped in the: 
st, and the others'in their huts. 
The main occupation of the Eravallers is ploughing 
lands for the cultivation of chama (Panicum milia 
eum), cholam (Sorghum vulgare), dhol (Cajanus indica 5 
gelly (Sesamum indicum) seeds, and sowing 
begin in the middle of May, and harvest 
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they Sploirh, sow, and reap. They ie so pro 
ed, as they are supposed to protect their corn from 
uction by wild beasts. The Eravallers are skilful 
ters. Owing to their familiarity and acquaintance — 
' with the forests, they can point out places frequented by 
ild beasts, which they can recognise by smell, either to 
“warn travellers against danger, or to guide sportsmen 
to the game. Ten or fifteen of them form a party, and 
| are armed with knives, bows and arrows. Some of them 
act as beaters, and the animal is driven to a particular 
| spot, where it is caught in a large net already spread, 
shot, or beaten to death. Animals hunted are hares, 
-porcupines, and wild pigs. The game is always equally” 
divided. Being good marksmen, they take skilful aim _ 
at birds, and kill them when flying. 
The ordinary dietary is kanji (gruel) of chama or 
cholam, mixed with tamarind, salt and chillies, prepared’ | "| 
overnight, and taken in the morning. The”same is “ 
prepared for the midday meal, with a vegetable curry | 
| consisting of dholl, horse gram (Do/ichos biflorus), and | 
| other grains grown in the garden of their masters, which 
| they have to watch. They eat the flesh of sheep, — 
_ fowls, pigs, hares, quails, and doves. They take food | 
at the hands of Brahmans, Nayars, Kammilars, ai 
' Izhuvas. They refuse to take anything cooked by } 
\ s, Panans, Parayans, and Cherumans. They b 
Bien touched by a Chakkiliyan, Parayan, or C. 
They stand a long way off from Brahmans and Nay 
Both men and women are decently clad. \ 

























rs Some wear brass finger rings. 
(coloured cloth), half of which is worn round the Io 
while the other half serves to cover the body. The hair 
is not smoothed with oil. It is twisted into a knot on the 
“back. It is said that they take an oil bath once a w 
Their ear ornament is made of a long palmyra leaf rolle 
into a disc, and the ear lobes are sufficiently dilated to 
contain them. 
Erkollar.—A Tamil form of the Telugu Yerragolla, 
which is sub-division of Tottiyan. by 
Ernadan.—In the Madras Census Report, 190 
the Aranadans are described as a hill tribe in Malabe ‘ 
who kill pythons, and extract an oil from them, wl 
__ they sell to people on the plains as a remedy for lepr 
These are, I have no doubt, the Ernadans, concerni 
























and are considered to be the lowest of the jungle trib 
the inhabitants of Malabar, who consider themselves 

V cet if an Ernadan approaches within a hund 
ye Even Paniyans and Pariahs give them a 
erth, and they are prohibited from coming within fc 
indred yards of a village. One of their customs is very 
ular, viz., the father of a family takes (or used t 








s use bows and arrows, principally for shooting 
to the flesh of which they are very pi 
nO particular as to what they Si 

h ay in this ee 0 








es, to attend to their work in the fields. Their most 
important measurements were as follows :-— 





Max. Min. Av. 

Stature (cm.) .. we 1566 150°6 154°5 
Cephalic index .. es 388 77 81 j 

_. Nasalindex ..  .. 1088 quer 88-4 


‘The Ernadans, according to these figures, are short of 
- stature, platyrhine, with an unusually high cephalic index, 
Erra.—Sce Verra. _ 
Erudandi—See Gangeddu. - ] 
 Erudukkaran.—Sce Gangeddu. 

_ Erumai (buffalo) —An exogamous sept of Tore 
Eruman.—A sub-division of Kélayan. 

Ettarai Sang and a half).—An exogamous sept © 





lern name for persons of mixed European and In 
od, devised as being more euphemistic than half- 


1 more precise than East-Indian. When the Eur 





was as best designating the co 
\ecording to Stocqueler,* the name Eurasian 
| invented by the Marquis of Hastings. East Indian is 
" defined by Balfour ¢ as “a term which has been adopted — 

by all classes of India to distinguish the descendants of 
Europeans and Native mothers. Other names, such a Ss 
| half-caste, chatikar, and chi-chi, are derogatory desig-— 















person who uses them). The Muhammadans equally — 
wear trousers, but concealed by their outer long gowns, 
The East Indians are also known as Farangi (Frank 
person of Europe. The humbler East Indians, if as 
| their race, reply that they are Wallandez or Oollanday, 
_ which is a modification of Hollandais, the name hay 
been brought down through the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries from the Dutch. East Indians have, in 
| India, all the rights and privileges of Europeans. Races _ 
with a mixture of European with Asiatic blood possess 
proud and susceptible tone of mind.” Fur the pi ses 
of the Lawrence Asylum, Ootacamund, the word East 
ndian is restricted to the children of European fathers 
by East Indian or Native mothers, or of East Indian” 
ers and mothers, both of whom are the children of 
fathers. 

By a ruling of the Government of India a few 
0, it was decided that Eurasians appointed in Eng! 
| official posts in India are, if they are not sta t 
to be treated as Europeans as regards the 
of exchange compensation allowance, 

e Eurasians have, it may be noted, had 
conferred on them, and risen 
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tion in, peel eas blue ribbon 
rnment service, Others have hela, or still hold, 
itions of distinction in the various learned p: fessions, ; 
medical, educational, and ecclesiastical, / 
The influence of the various European nations—_ 
ortuguese, Dutch, British, Danish, and French—which | 
at different times acquired territory in peninsular 
~ India, is clearly visible in the polyglot medley of Eurasian 
SU es, e.g., Gomes, Da Souza, Gonsalvez, Rozario, 
abral, Da Cruz, Da Costa, Da Silva, Da Souza, 
fernandez, Fonseca, Lazaro, Henriquez, Xavier, Men- 
 donza, Rodriguez, Saldana, Almeyda, Heldt, Van Spall, 
ansen, Augustine, Brisson, Corneille, La Grange, 
savocat, Pascal, DeVine, Aubert, Ryan, McKertish, — 
M lacpherson, Harris, Johnson, Smith, etc. Little did the 
early adventurers, in the dawn of the seventeenth cen- 
“tury, think that, as the result of their alliances with the 
‘native women, within three centuries banns of marriage _ 
ei ould be declared weekly in Madras churches between, 
_ for example, Ben Jonson and Alice Almeyda, Emmanuel 
i 5 enricus and Mary Smith, Augustus Rozario and Minnie _ 
= Fonseca, John Harris and Clara Corneille. Yet this has — | 
ome to pass, and the Eurasian holds a recognised place. ] 
among the half-breed races of the world. | 
_ The pedigree of the early Eurasian communityaiay 
eiled in obscurity. But the various modes of creatio on 
‘of a half-breed, which were adopted in those early days ’ 
hen the sturdy European pioneers first came in cont 
the native females, were probably as follows:— 
A. European man (pure) .. B. Native woman (pure). 
Male offspring of A + B 
(first éross) s,s. Native 
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K. Female offspring of C ++ D M; Buropesti ma 


N. Native man. 


The Eurasian half-breed, thus established, has been 
Y | perpetuated by a variety of possible combinations :— 
Eurasian woman. 
Native woman. 
i¢ Native woman. 
Eurasian man a .» ¢ Eurasian woman. 
European woman, 
Eurasian woman. 
European woman. 


European man 


Native man 


In the early days of the British occupation of Mad 
the traders and soldiers, arriving with an inadeq 
equipment of females, contracted alliances, regular 
irregular, with the women of the country. And in th 
early days, when our territorial possessions were ker 
contested with both European and Native enemies, 

"attempt was made, under authority from high places, 
Fs obtain, through the medium of the British soldier, 
| in accordance with the creed that crossing is an essenti 
| means of improving a race, and rendering it vigorou 
| by the infusion of fresh blood from a separate st 

j | good cross, which should be available for milit 
poses. Later. on, as the number of the B 
rs increased, connexions, either with the Na 
or with the females of the recently estab 





















sian man seeks a wife as a rule among his own 
mmmunity; and, in this manner, the race is mainly 
aintained. 
The number of Eurasians within the limits of the 
| eal Presidency was returned, at the census, 1891, as__ 
| 26,643. But on this point I must call Mr. H. A. Stuart, — 
| the Census Commissioner, into the witness box. “The 
| number of Eurasians,” he writes, “is 26,643, which is 
_ 20°76 per cent. more than the number returned in 1881.” 
The figures for the last three enumerations are given in 
_ the following statement :— 


Year. Total. Males, ‘Females. 

1871 oe «+ 26,460 13,091 135359 i 
1881 ane ve «21,892 10,969 10,923 

1891 . os 26,643 13,141 13,502 Va 


Tt will be seen that, between 1871 and 1881, there \\ 
was a great decrease, and that the numbers in 1891 are | 
| slightly higher than they were twenty years ago. The — 

i " figures, however, are most untrustworthy. The cause is 
| not far to seek ; many persons, who are really Natives, 

E | claim to be Eurasians, and some who are Eurasians 

| return themselves as Europeans. It might be thought _ 









the largest aunaber of Eurasians after Madras, 
where the division between Native Christians _ 












for the question whether the a 
unity is increasing or decreasing is of consideral 
| scientific and administrative importance. The Eurasian 
[form but a very small proportion of the community, for 

_ there is only one Eurasian in every 1,337 of the popu- 

ation of the Madras Presidency, and it is more than — 

‘probable that a considerable proportion of those returned 4 

as Eurasians are in reality pure Natives who have 4 

~ embraced the Christian religion, taken an English or 

Petctagucse name, and adopted the European dress and 
_ mode of living. In the matter of education, or at least _ 

_ elementary education, they are more advanced than any 

_ other class of the community, and compare favourably 

with the population of any country in the world. They 
_ live for the most part in towns, nearly one-half of their — 
| number being found in the city of Madras.” | 

In connection with the fact that, at times of census) ) 

Native Christians and Pariahs, who masquerade in 
2 European clothes, return themselves as Eurasians, and | 
| vice versd, it may be accepted that some benefit must be i 
_ derived by the individual in return for the masking of | 
his or her nationality. And it has been pointed out to 
me that (as newspaper advertisements testify) many — 
dies will employ a Native ayah rather than a Eurasian 
and that some employers will take Eurasian 






















ally happens that pure-bred Natives, with Euro 
e and costume, successfully pass themselves off — 
jans, and are placed on a footing of equa 
s in the matter of diet, being allowed th 
and fatter. soties te 





-Coppersmith. 


s in the city of Madras, the followi 


Accountant, 

Attendant, Lunatic Asylum. 
Baker. 

Bandsman. 

Bill collector. 
Blacksmith. 
Boarding-house keeper. 
Boatswain. 

Boiler smith. 
Carpenter. 

Chemist’s assistant. 
Clerk, Government, 
Clerk, commercial. 
Commission agent. 
Compositor. 
Compounder, 
Contractor. 





Crane attendant, harbour. 
Draftsman, 

Electric tram driver. 
Electric tram inspector, 
Engine-driver, ice factory. 
Evangelist. 
Filer. 

Fireman, 
Fitter. 
Hammerer. 
Harness-maker, 















Painter. 
Petition writer. 





Police Inspector. : 

Porter. : 

Printer. ‘| 

Proof-reader. 

Railway— - 
Auditor. ‘ 
Chargeman. n 
Engine-driver. 5 
Engineer, 

Goods clerk. \ 
Guard. Viena 


Locomotive Inspector, © 
Parcels clerk, = 
Prosecuting Inspector. Be i 
Shunter. 4 
Signaller. \ ie 
Station-master, 
Storekeeper. 
Ticket collector. 
Tool-keeper. 
Block signailer. 
Carriage examiner, 
Reporter. . 
Rivetter. 
Saddler. 
Schoolmaster. 






















h Bectietion of 5,718 Eurasians in Madras. ( 

3), Malabar (1,149) and Chingleput (486) are gi 
‘ost of those in the last of these three resi 
ir, just outside the Madras municipal limits:— 








Number j 
he of | 
workers. 4 

Endowments, scholarships, etc. ... ie a Brg’ ) 

Pensioners ... we ord Pry a 438 4 

Railway sea station-masters, gust ete, 4. 427 4 

Tailors... oe oon a 978: = 

: Merchants’ and gp teapen! clerks. we 207 . 

te Railway operatives er ee, 

Teachers... wee Uke i de ar ay t 
3 Public service... os one on ae $212 4 

F Private clerks wd aes ave oes oo Sz : 

A. Mechanics (not railway) ... es wee “s (203, 7 










Carpenters ... see rd ue Pr} «167 
Telegraph department... oon ” wee 136 
jical department oe we oo os 136 
grooms, etc, we wee oe ve 132 


Printing presses: workmen and subordinates .., 106 

Independent means oo oe «“« 678 
Allowances from patrons, falasites aid friends... 72 
‘Survey and Public Works department... we = 66 


Coffee and tea estate clerks and coolies ... 





Priests, ministers, etc. 
ip Priests, 1s, 































‘Tramway officials .. ae orn | F 
Sellers of hides and ‘hoje shoe sd Beit aakees, a 
tanners, etc... oe re ae |b ae OY “4 
ny Local and Municipal service. ss ee 30 MS 
} Shipping clerks, etc. nT oe we re) “\ 
\ Brokers and agents ae ee Bs se SB 1 
: Lawyers’ clerks... ine ae 4, 386: 
; Merchants and ‘ubppkennats an ave a | + 
= Landholders sea ee ae 3} 
4 Watch and clock makers ... a oa ne “OX ‘ 
e Money-lenders, etc. aes 22 a 
Military clerks ae res Be mer ah = 
Blacksmiths a ae ae i) os ‘ 
Chemists and druggists... oa eae «. 76 
Prisoners... ne oy ay se «~: 5A a 

> Pleaders... oe oe gt. + qe 8 x 4 

- Brass and copper smiths ... a si ow «78 

e Inmates of convents, etc. ... oo o oo «IT, 

, Ship’s officers, etc. aa asi aie aw Ohes! 
Prostitutes ... oe ove aie ‘i 10 
Authors, editors, etc. ro # are ~ 30mm 

i Cultivating tenants ‘ ed 8 

fh Club managers, etc. oe aN 8 

& Hotel-keepers, ete. o aig, sexe 

PA Minor occupations Pa ibe ae oe 363° - 

As bearing on the subject of Eurasian marriage, 


enabled, through the courtesy of a railway chay 


‘of Madras, plc omer the ling statis 
stracted from the registers. It ay 
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Analysing these figures, with the omission of re- 
marriages, we obtain the following results :— 


& (a) Raiway. 
Bridegroom. Bride, 
Average age oe see 25-26 18-19 
Mean above average s+ 28-29 19-20 
Mean below average see 23-24 16-17 i 
Range of age fo + 40-20 928-14, 
“ (4) Mapras Crry. 
Bridegroom, Bride, 
Average age on vee 26-27 19-20 
Mean above average «28-29 21-22 ) 
Mean below average wee 23-24 197-18 
Range of age oo see 40-20 3-14 


From the analysis of a hundred male cases in 
in which enquiries were made with reference to 
married state, in individuals ranging in age from 21 
50, with an average age of 33, I learn that 74 ¥ 
| married ; that 141 male and 130 female children had 
born to them ; and that 26, whose average age was 2: 
_ were unmarried. The limits of age of the me 
sme of marriage were 32 and 16; of their wi 



















———— ae 
pair was 10, In only three cases, out of the seventy- 
four, was there no issue, In fifty cases, which were 
examined, of married men, with an average age of 34, 
" 207 children had been born, of whom 91 had died, for 
the most part in early life, from ‘ fever’ and other causes, 
The racial position of Eurasians, and the proportion 
of black blood in their veins, are commonly indicated, not 
by the terms mulatto, quadroon, octoroon, sambo (or 
zambo), etc., but in fractions of arupee. The European 
pure breed being represented by Rs. o-o-o, and the 
Native pure breed by 16 annas (= 1 rupee), the resultant 
cross is, by reference to colour and other tests, gauged 
as being half an anna in the rupee (faint admixture of 
black blood), approaching European types ; eight annas 
(half and half); fifteen annas (predominant admixture 
of black blood), approaching Native types, etc. 
The Eurasian body being enveloped in clothes, it was 

not till they stripped before me, for the purpose of 
anthropometry, that I became aware how prevalent is the 
practice of tattooing among the male members of the 
community, Nearly all the hundred and thirty men 
(of the lower classes) whom I examined were, in fact, 
tattooed to a greater or Jess extent on the breasts, upper 
arms, forearms, wrists, back of the hands, or shoulders. 
The following varied selection of devices in blue, with 
occasional red, is recorded in my case-book :— 
Anchor. 
____ Ballet girl with flag, stars and stripes. 
Bracelets round wrists. 

Burmese lady carrying umbrella. 
Bird. 


#8 


i 
i 
% 










Dancing-girl. a) | 
~_Dancing-girl playing with cobras. ' : 
Elephant. 
a Floral devices. 
t Flowers in pot. 
fr Hands joined in centre of a heart. 
“4 Hands joined, and clasping a flower. 
, Heart. 
Heart and cross. 
Initials of the individual, his friends, relatives, and inamotatad 
sometimes within a heart or laurel wreath. 
Lizard. 
Mercy (word on left breast). 
Mermaid. 
Portraits of the man and his lady-love. 
Queen Alexandra. 
Royal arms and banners. 
Sailing boat. 
Scorpion. 
Solomon's seal. y 
Steam boat. \ 
Svastika (Buddhist emblem). i 
Watteau shepherdess. 
The most elaborate patterns were executed by 
Burmese tattooers. The initials of the individual's — 
Christian and surnames, which preponderated over other 
devices, were, as a rule, in Roman, but occasionally in 
Tamil characters, ee 
y In colour the Eurasians afford examples of the entire — 

Bisionr scale, through sundry shades of brown and yello 
| to pale white, and even florid or rosy. The pilous 
hairy system was, in the cases recorded by me, 
, black. The colour of the iris, like that of the s 

















Ae bs 
> ‘The E Eurasian at ek to the sun better 
| the European, and, while many wear solah topis ( 
_sun-hats), it is by no means uncommon to see a Eurasian 
walking about in the middle of a hot day with his head — 
protected only by a straw hat or cap. : 
The average height of the Eurasians examined by — 
me in Madras, according to my measurements of 130 
subjects, is 166°6 cm. (5 feet 5} inches), and compares 
as follows with that of the English and various Native 
classes inhabiting the city of Madras :— 








cm. 
English... we $e a6 a we 1708 = 
Eurasians ie we oe oy os 1666 
Muhammadans ... ses Sit ae we 164'5 
Brahmans “a a Six ae os 162°5 
Pallis ae is ise bs vee 162°5 
Vellalas ... wee “- ae a se 1624 
Paraiyans as, shy 2s aes ss 1609 


The height, as might be expected, comes between 
that of the two parent stocks, European and Native, and 
had, in the cases examined, the wide range of 30°8 cm., 
the difference between a maximum of 183°8 cm. (6 feet) 
and a minimum of 153 cm. (5 feet). 

The average length of the head was 18°6 cm. and 
the breadth 14°1 cm. And it is to be noted that, in © 

~ 63 per cent. of the cases examined, the breadth exceeded — 


14 cm. :-— Te | 
~ Oe Length. Breadth. Index. | 
om, cm, 
186 14°2 
18°6 14't 
187 13°9 


we 186 13°8 
we 186 134 
18°6 13°6 
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The breadth of the head is very clearly brought ‘out 
by the following analysis of forty subjects belonging to” 
each of the above six classes, which shows at a glance 
the preponderance of heads exceeding 14 cm. in breadth 
in Eurasians, Brahmans, and (to a less extent) in 


Muhammadans :— 





12-13 13-14 
cm. cm. 
Eurasians ae os ur 
Brahmans ae 1 9 
Muhammadans 2 17 
Vellalas 3 ov 24 
Paraiyans 5 27 
Pallis ... ae 3 3° 


14-1 


15 


cm, 


37 
27 
21 
16 
13 

7 


15-16 
cm. 


2 
3 





The head of a cross-breed, it has been said, generally 
takes after the father, and the breadth of the Eurasian 
head is a persisting result of European male influence, 
The effect of this influence is clearly demonstrated in 
the following cases, all the result of re-crossing between 


British men and Eurasian women :— 


Length. 


cm, 
19 

18'4 

19°2 

20°2 

19 

194 

Average eos ‘TQS 
Eurasian average we 186 


Breadth. 


cm, 
14°5 
14°2 
14°2 
146 
14°6 
143 


144 
14'1 


The character of the nose is, as those who have 
studied ethnology in India will appreciate, a most 
important factor in the differentiation of race, tribe, and _ 


_ class, and in the determination of pedigree. “No one,” 








Me Risley Seinen © U canaveghaced at ce 
of the subject, and in particular, at the Védic accounts | 
of the Aryan advance, without being struck by the { 
frequent references to the noses of the people whom 
the Aryans found in possession of the plains of India. 
So impressed were the Aryans with the shortcomings of 4 
their enemies’ noses that they often spoke of them as 
‘the noseless ones,’ and their keen perception of the 
importance of this feature seems almost to anticipate the = 
opinion of Dr. Collignon that the nasal index ranks — 
higher as a distinctive character than the stature, or — 
even the cephalic index itself.” 

In the subjoined table, based on the examination of 
forty members of each class, the high proportion of — 
leptorhine Eurasians, Muhammadans, and Vellalas, with 
nasal indices ranging between 60 and 70, is at once 


manifest, and requires no comment :— 
60-70. 70-80. 80-90, go=r00. 


Eurasians ay moe G9 17 3 1 
Muhammadans ax WF 18 4 1 
Vellalas des any [EH 22 3 , 
Pallis ... o ow 3 25 9 3 4 
Paraiyans ove i) at 17 19 2 


I pass on to the Eurasians of the west coast. My | 
visit to Calicut, the capital of the Malabar district, was | 
by chance coincident with the commemoration of the 
four hundredth anniversary of the arrival of Vasco _ 

‘ da Gama at Calicut after his discovery of the sea-route — 
| from Europe to India. Concerning the origin of the 
| Indo-Portuguese half-breed, I learn ¢ that, on his return | 

from the recapture of Goa, Albuquerque brought with 
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were driven out of the place. As soon as affairs became 
tolerably settled again at that port, he had them con- 
verted to Christianity, and married them to Portuguese 
men. No less than 450 of his men were thus married 
in Goa, and others who desired to follow their example 
were so numerous that Albuquerque had great difficulty 
in granting their requests. The marriage of Portuguese 
men to native women had already been sanctioned by 
Dom Manuel, but this privilege was only to be conceded 
to men of proved character, and who had rendered good 
service. Albuquerque, however, extended the permis- 
sion to many far beyond what he was authorised to do, 
and he took care that the women so married were the 
daughters of the principal men of the land. This he did 
in the hope of inducing them to become Christians, To 
those who were married Albuquerque allotted lands, 
houses and cattle, so as to give them a start in life, and 
all the landed property which had been in possession of 
the Moorish mosques and Hindu pagodas he gave to 
the principal churches of the city, which he dedicated to 
Santa Catherina. 

The names of some members of the community at 
Calicut recalled to mind Pedro Alvares Cabral, who 
anchored before Calicut in 1500, and established a 
factory at Cochin ; the first Portuguese Governor, Dom 
Franciso de Almeida; André Furtado de Mendonca, 
who concluded a treaty with the king of Calicut ; and 
many others, whose exploits are handed down to posterity 
in the Indo-Portuguese archives. Though Portuguese 
names persist at the present day, it does not follow of 
necessity that their owners have any Portuguese blood 
in their veins, for some are merely descendants of Native 
converts to Christianity, or of household slaves of 
Portuguese officers. ‘In Malabar,” writes the Census 
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Commissioner, 1881, “ there is a section of Europeanized 
Native Christians—Goa Roman Catholics—some of 
whom have adopted European dress and customs; and 
in all districts the popular interpretation of the word 
Eurasian is very liberal. There are many Pariahs and 
Native Christians, who have adopted a travesty of 
European clothes, and who would return themselves as 
Eurasians, if allowed to do so.” 

A social distinction is maae at Calicut between 
Eurasians and East Indians. With a view at clearing up 
the grounds on which this distinction is based, my inter- 
preter was called on to submit a note on the subject, which 
arrived couched in language worthy of Mark Twain, 
I, therefore, reproduce it in the original Indo-Anglian. 

“ Eurasians are classified to those who stand second 
in the list of Europeans and those born in any part of 
India, and who are the Pedigree of European descend- 
ants, being born of father European and mother East 
Indian, and notwithstanding those who can prove them- 
selves as really good Indian descendants, such as mother 
and father of the same sex, therefore these are called 
Eurasians. 

“ East Indians are those offsprings of Christians of 
the East, and they atimes gather the offsprings of Eura- 
sians to the entering their marriage to the East Indian 
females in the East Indian community, thereby they 
are called East Indians. 

“Native Christians are those of Hindu nations 
converted into Christians by their embracing the poles 
of Christianity. All Hindus thereby converted are 
made Christians by a second Baptism are called Native 
Christians. 

“Coaster. They are alluded to those who belong to 
| the Coast, and who come from a country that has a Sea 

/ | 
oi 


™. 
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Coast into that country that has not got a Sea Coast — 
is therefore called a Coaster, A very rude word.” 

Speaking in general terms, it may be. said that 
Eurasians are of greater stature, and possess skins of 
lighter hue than the East Indians, who, as the result 
of intermarriage with Native Christian women, have 
reverted in the direction of the Native type. 

The Eurasians examined by me at Calicut, nearly all 
of whom were Roman Catholics, were earning a liveli- 
hood in the following capacities :— 


Bandsman. Municipal inspector. 
Boot-maker, Musician. 

Bugler. Petition-writer. 
Carpenter. Police constable. 
Clerk, Railway guard, 
Coffee estate writer. Schoolmaster. 
Compositor. Tailor. 

Copyist. Tin-smith. 
Mechanic. Weaver. 


As in Madras, so in Malabar, tattooing is very preva- 
lent among the male members of the community, and 
the devices are characterised by a predominance of 
religious emblems and snakes. The following patterns 
are recorded in my notes :— 


Bangle on wrist. Fish 
Boat. Flags. 
Bird (the Holy Ghost). Flower. 
. Chalice. Flower and leaves, 
Christ crucified. Initials. ‘ 
Conventional and geo- Ladder. 
metrical designs. Sacred heart, 


Cross, Snake encircling forearms. 


Cross and crown. 

+ Cross and heart. 
Cross and I.N.R.I. 
Crossed swords, 





Snake coiled round fore- 
arm. 

Solomon's seal. 

Steam boat. 
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There are, in North Malabar, many individuals, whose 
fathers were European. Writing, in 1887, concerning 
the Tiyan community, Mr. Logan states* that “the 
women are not as a rule excommunicated if they live 
with Europeans, and the consequence is that there has 
been among them a large admixture of European blood, 
and the caste itself has been materially raised in the 
social scale. In appearance some of the women are 
almost as fairas Europeans.” On this point, the Report 
of the Malabar Marriage Commission, 1894, states that 
“in the early days of British rule, the Tiyan women 
incurred no social disgrace by consorting with Europeans, 
and, up to the last generation, if the Sudra girl could 
boast of her Brahmin lover, the Tiyan girl could show 
more substantial benefits from her alliance with a white 
man of the ruling race. Happily the progress of educa- 
tion, and the growth of a wholesome public opinion, have 
made shameful the position of a European’s concubine ; 
and both races have thus been saved from a mode of life 
equally demoralizing to each.” 

During a visit to Ootacamund on the Nilgiri hills, 
I was enabled to examine the physique of the elder boys 
at the Lawrence Asylum, the object of which is “to 
provide for children of European and East Indian officers 
and soldiers of Her Majesty’s Army (British and Native), 
and of Europeans and East Indians in the Medical 
Service, military and civil, who are serving, or have 
served within the limits of the Presidency of Madras, a_ 
refuge from the debilitating effects of a tropical climate, 
and from the serious drawbacks to the well-being of 
children incidental to a barrack life; to afford for them 
a plain, practical, and religious education; afd to train 


rs | Manual of Malabat, 
mAs \ f 
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them for employment in different trades, pursuits, and 
industries." As the result of examination of thirty-three 
Eurasian boys, I was able to testify to the excellence of 
their physical condition.* A good climate, with a mean 
annual temperature of 58°, good food, and physical 
training, have produced a set of boys well-nourished and 
muscular, with good chests, shoulders, and body weight. 
Some final words are necessary on liability to certain 
diseases, as a differentiating character between Eurasians 
and Europeans. The Census Commissioner, 1891, states 
that Eurasians seem to be peculiarly liable to insanity 
and leprosy. To these should be added elephantiasis 
(filarial disease), concerning which Surgeon-Major J. 
Maitland writes as follows.t “ Almost all the old writers 
on elephantiasis believed that the dark races were more 
susceptible to the disease than white people; but it is 
extremely doubtful if this is the case. It is true that, in 
those countries where the disease is endemic, the propor- 
tion of persons affected is much greater among the blacks 
than among the whites; but it has to be borne in mind 
that the habits of the former render them much more 
liable to the disease than the latter. The majority of the 
white people, being more civilised, are more careful 
regarding the purity of their drinking water than the 
Natives, who are proverbially careless in this respect. 
In India, although it is comparatively rare to meet with 
’ Europeans affected with the disease, yet such cases are 
from time to time recorded. Eurasians are proportion- 
ately more liable to the disease than pure Europeans, 
but not so much so as Natives. Doctors Patterson and 
Hall of Bahia} examined the blood of 309 persons in 


* See Madras Museum Bulletin, II, 2, Table XXVI, 1898. 
+ Elephantiasis and allied disorders, Madras, 1891. 
} Veterinarian, June, 1879. 
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that place, and found the following proportions affected 
with filaria; of whites, 1 in 26; of blacks, 1 in to}; of 
the mixed race, 1 in 9. Doctor Laville* states that, 
in the Society Islands, out of a total of 13 European and 
American residents, 11 were affected with elephantiasis. 
Taking all these facts into consideration, together with 
our knowledge of the pathology of the disease, I do not 
think we are justified in saying that the black races are 
more susceptible to the disease than white people. On 
the other hand, owing to the nature of their habits, they 
are much more liable to the diseases than are the white 
races.” During the five years 1893-97, ninety-eight 
Eurasians suffering from filarial diseases were admitted 
into the General Hospital, Madras. 

To Colonel W. A. Lee, I.M.S., Superintendent of 
the Government Leper Asylum, Madras, I am indebted 
for the following note on leprosy in its relation to the 
Eurasian and European communities. ‘“ Europeans 
are by no means immune to the disease, which, in the 
majority of instances, is contracted by them through 
coitus with leprous individuals. Leprosy is one of the 
endemic diseases of tropical and sub-tropical countries, 
to the risk of contracting which Europeans who settle on 
the plains of India, and their offspring from unions with 
the inhabitants of the land, as well as the descendants 
of the latter, become exposed, since, by the force of 
circumstances, they are thrown into intimate contact 
with the Native population. The Eurasian community 
furnishes a considerable number of lepers, and the 
‘disease, once introduced into a family, has a tendency 
to attack several of its members, and to reappear in 
Successive generations, occasionally skipping one—a 
Vann '* Endemic Skin and other Diseases of India, Fox and Farquhar, 








akin to the biological phenomenon’ known a3} 


m, but of perhaps doubtful analogy, for the — 





ibility of a fresh infection or inoculation has always — 


be borne in mind. There are numerous instances of 

' such hereditary transmission among the patients, both 
| Native and Eurasian, in the Leper Hospital. The 
read of the disease by contagion is slow, the most 
intimate contact even, such as that between parent and 

| child, often failing to effect inoculation. Still there is 
‘much evidence in support of its being inoculable by 
| cohabitation, prolonged contact, wearing the same 
_ clothing, sharing the dwelling, using the same cooking 
and eating utensils, and even by arm-to-arm vaccination, 
Influenced by a belief in the last mentioned cause, 
vaccination was formerly regarded with much suspicion 
and dislike by Eurasians in Madras. But their appre- 


hensions on this score have abated since animal vaccine 


| was substituted for the humanised material, It has 


also for long been a popular belief among the same _ 


class that the suckling of their infants by infected 
| Native wet-nurses is a common source of the disease. 
Attempts to reproduce leprosy from supposed pure 


cultures of the leprosy bacillus have invariably failed, _ 


and this strengthens the belief that the disease wo! 
die out if sufferers from the tubercular or mixed forms 


| were segregated, and intermarriage with members. of 5 
\ known leprous families interdicted. Experience shows: 


it, where such marriages are freely entered into, a 
p ‘notable prevalence of the disease results, as at Pondi- 
r for example, where the so-called creole populati 
hs pe a0 4 contain a large proportion of lepers from t 
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ae a rea oe es 3 BB ‘that insanity i 
more t among the Eurasians than among any 
other class. “The proportion is 1 insane person‘in every 
410. For England and Wales the proportion is 1 in’ 
+ every 307, and it is significant that the section of the 
"population of Madras, which shows the greatest liability 
to insanity, is that which has an admixture of European, 
blood. I have no information regarding the prevalence 
of insanity among Eurasians for any other province or 
State in India except Mysore, and there the Proportion 
is 1 in 306.” 
For the following tabular statement of adminll 
into the Government Lunatic Asylum, Madras, I am 
indebted to Captain C. H. Leet-Palk, I.M.S. :— 





Natives. Europeans, 


Eurasians. 





Male. | Female. Male. | Female, 
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_* Leaving out of question the Europeans, in whom, 
owing to the preponderance of the male sex in Madras, 
a greater number of male than female lunatics is to 
expected, and considering only Eurasians and Nati 
the far higher proportion of female as compared | 
| male lunatics in the Eurasian than in the Native com. 
hes “munity, is very \conspicuous. Taking, for example, the | 
im paesicing in the Asylum in 1894. , 
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of female Eurasian inmates was visible in other years, 


The’ subject seems to be one worthy of ey study by 
those competent to deal with it. 


Gabit.—A Bombay fishing caste returned at the 
census, 1901. To Malpe in the South Canara district, 
during the fishing season, come fishermen with a flotilla 
of keeled and outrigged sailing boats from Ratnagiri in 
the Bombay Presidency. Hither also come fishermen from 
Goa. The reasons given by the Ratnagiri fishermen 
for coming southward are that fish are not so abundant 
off their own coast, competition is keener, and salt more 
expensive. Moreover, the crystals of Bombay salt are 
too large for successful curing, and “do not agree with 
the fish, of which the flesh is turned black.” If, they 
said contemptuously, they were to sun-dry fish by the 
local method, their people would laugh at them tor 
bringing back, not fish, but dried cow-dung for fuel, 

. The Ratnagiri boats go well out of sight of land to the 
fishing ground, where they catch seir, pomfret, cat-fish 
(Arius), and other big fish near the surface, and sharks 
in deeper water. If the fishing is not good near Malpe, 
they may go south as far as Mangalore. To the Ratnas 
giri fishermen the seir (Cydzum) is the most valuable 
and lucrative fish. Under existing arrangements, by 
which clashing of interests is avoided, the fishery at 
, Malpe is divided into two zones, viz., the deep sea fished 
by the large Ratnagiri boats, and the shallow littoral 
water by the smaller local and Goa boats. 

Gadaba.—The Gadabas are a tribe of agriculturists, 
coolies, and hunters in the Vizagapatam district. 
Hunting is said to be gradually decreasing, as many of 
the forests are now preserved, and shooting without a 
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license is forbidden. Men sometimes occupy themselves 
in felling trees, catching birds and hares, and tracking 
and beating’ game for sportsmen. The Gad&bas are 
also employed as bearers in the hills, and carry palan- 
quins. There is a settlement of them on the main road 
between Sembliguda and Koraput, in a village where 
they are said to have been settled by a former Raja 
expressly for such service, It is said that the Gadabas 
will not touch a horse, possibly because they are palanquin- 
bearers, and have the same objection to the rival animal 
that a cabman has for a motor-car. 

There is a tradition that the tribe owes its name to 
the fact that its ancestors emigrated from the banks of 
the Godabari (Godavari) river, and settled at Nandapur, 
the former capital of the Rajas of Jeypore. The 
Gadabas have a language of their own, of which a 
vocabulary is given in the Vizagapatam Manual. This 
language is included by Mr. G. A. Grierson * in the 
Munda linguistic family. 

The tribe is apparently divided into five sections, — 
called Bodo (big) or Gutdb, Parenga, Olaro, Kaththiri 
or Kaththara, and Kapu. Of these, the last two are 
settled in the plains, and say that they are Bodo and 
“Claro Gadabas who migrated thither from the hills. 

s among the Gadabas, so among the Savaras, there is 
a séttion which has settled on the plains, and adopted 
Kapwas its name. In the Madras Census Report, 180f; 
nearly a thousand Gadabas are returned as belonging 
to the Chenchu sub-division. Chenchu is the name 
of a separate jungle tribe in the Telugu country, and I 
have been unable to confirm the existence of a Chenchu 
sub-division among the Gadabas. : 


Ps 


* Linguistic Survey of India IV, 1906, 
tt-16 
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the Madras Census Report, 1871, Mr. H. G. 
Turner states that “very much akin to the Gadabas are 
aclass called Kerang Kapus. They will not admit any 
connexion with them; but, as their language is almost 
identical, such gainsaying cannot be permitted them. 
They are called Kerang Kapu from the circumstance of 
their women weaving cloths, which they weave from 
the fibre of a jungle shrub called Kerang (Ca/otropis 
gigantea). Mr. H. A. Stuartremarks * that “the Kapu 
Gadabas are possibly the Kerang Kapus mentioned by 
Mr. Turner as akin tothe Gadabas, for I findno mention 

_ of the caste under the full name of Kerang Kapu, nor 
is Kerang found as a sub-division of either Kapu or 
Gadaba." Writing concerning the numeral system of the 
Kerang Kapus, Mr. Turner observes that it runs thus: 
Moi, Umbar, Jugi, O, Malloi, Turu, Ga, Tammar, 
Santing, Goa, and for eleven (1 and following numbeis), 
they prefix the word Go, ¢.g., Gommoi, Gombaro, etc. 

, The Kerang Kapus can count up to nineteen, but have 
no conception of twenty. According to Mr. W. Francis, 
the only tribe on the hills which has this system of 
notation is the Bonda Poraja. The Gadabas have very 
similar names for the first five numerals ; but, after that, 
lapse into Oriya, e.g., sat, at, nd, das, etc. The Bonda 
Poraja numerals recorded by Mr. Francis are miyi, 
baar, gii, oo, moloi, thiri, goo, thamam, and so on up to 
nineteen, after which they cannot count. This system, 
as he points out, agrees with the one described by 
Mr. Turner as belonging to the Kerang Kapus. The 
Gutéb Gadaba numerals recorded by Mr. C. A. 
Henderson include muititti (1 + a hand), and martitti 
(2 + a hand). 


* Madras Census Report, 1891, 
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Some Gadaba women wear a bustle or 
improver, called irré or kitté. This article of e is 


accounted for by the following tradition. ‘ A goddess 
visited a Gadaba village incognito, and asked leave of 
one of the women to rest on a cot. She was brusquely 
told that the proper seat for beggars was the floor, and 
she consequently decreed that, thenceforth all Gadaba 
women should wear a bustle to remind them to avoid 
churlishness.”* The Gadaba female cloths are manu- 
factured by themselves from cotton thread and the 
fibre of sillolueada or ankudi chettu (//o/arrhena anti- 
dysenterica) and béda luvada or bodda chettu (Ficus 
glomerata). The fibre is carefully dried, and dyed blues 
or reddish-brown, The edges of the cloth are white, 
a blue strip comes next, while the middle portion is 
reddish-brown with narrow stripes of white or blue at 
regular intervals. The Gadabas account for the dress 
of their women by the following legend. When Rama, 
during his banishment, was wandering in the forests of 
Dandaka, his wife Sita accompanied him in spite of his* 
entreaties to the contrary. It was one of the cruel 
terms of his stepmother Kaika that Rama should wear 
only clothing made from jungle fibre, before leaving the 
‘capital. According to the Hindu religion, a virtuous 
wife must share both the sorrows and joys of ‘her lord. 
Consequently Sita followed the example of Rama, and 
wore the same kind of clothing. They then left the 
capital amidst the loud lamentation of the citizens. 
During their wanderings, they met some Gadaba women, 
who mocked and laughed at Sita. Whereupon she 
cursed them, and condemned them to wear no other 
dress but the cloth made of fibre. In a.note on the 


© Gazetteer of the Vizagapatam district, 
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,* Mr. L. Lakshminarayan writes that “ although 
mill-prepared cloths are fast repJacing house-spun cloths 
in all communities, yet, in the case of the Gadabas, there 
is a strong superstition which prevents the use of cloths 
prepared outside, particularly in regard to the cloths 
worn by their women. The legend (about Sita) is fully 
believed by the Gadabas, and hence their religious 
adherence to their particular cloth. At the time of 

arriage, it is absolute that the Gadaba maiden should 
wear this fibre-made cloth, else misfortune will ruin the 
family. A bundle of twigs is brought, and the stems 
freed of leaves are bruised and twisted to loosen the 
bark, and are then dried for two or three days, after 
which the bark is ripped out and beaten down smdoth 
with heavy sticks, to separate the bark from the fibre. 
The fibre is then collected, and combed down smooth, 
and spun into a tolerably fine twist. It is this twist that 
the Gadaba maiden weaves in her crude loom, and 
prepares from it her marriage sari. According to a 


* good custom among these people, a Gadaba maiden 


must learn to weave her cloths before she becomes 
eligible for marriage. And no Gadaba ever thinks of» 
marrying a wife who cannot prepare her own cloths. 
Men can use cotton and other cloths, whereas women 
cahnot do so, for they are under the curse of Sita, But 
thé"passion for fineries in woman is naturally so stréng 
ag modern Gadaba woman is now taking the 
Wi of putting cotton thread for the woof and ankudu 


"fibre for the warp, and thus is able to turn out a more 


comfortable and finer cloth. But some old crones 
informed me that this mixed cloth is not so auspicious 


as that prepared wholly from the fibre.” 


© Madras Mail, 1907. 
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« Some Gadaba women wear immense earrings. made — 
of long pieces of brass wire wound into a circle, which 
hang down from a hole in the ear, and sometimes reach 
to the shoulders. The wire is sold in the shandy 
(market) at so much a cubit. The head-dress of some 
of the women consists of a chaplet of O/iva shells, 
and strings of beads of various sizes and colours, or 
the red and black berries of Abrus precatorius, with 
pendants which hang over the forehead. The womep 
also wear bead necklaces, to which a coin may sometimes 
be seen attached as a pendant. Bracelets and rings 
are as a rule made of brass or copper, but sometimes 
silver rings are worn. Toe-rings and brass or silver 
anklets are considered fashionable ornaments. Among 
the Oléro Gadabas, the wearing of brass anklets by a 
woman indicates that she is married. For teaching 
backward children to walk, the Gadabas employ a 
bamboo stick split so as to make a fork, the prongs of 
which are connected by a cross-har. The apparatus is 
held by the mother, and the child, clutching the cross- 
bar, toddles along. 
» Among the Bodo and Olaro sections, the following 
septs occur :—K6ra (sun), Nag (cobra), Bhag (tiger), 
Kira (parrot), and Gollari (monkey). The Gadabas who 
have settled in the plains seem to have forgotten the 
sept names, but will not injure or kill certain animals, 
e.g., the cobra. 

Girls are as a rule married after puberty. Whenma 
young man’s parents think it time for him to get married, 
they repair to the home of an eligible girl with rice and 
liquor, and say that they have come to ask a boon, but 
do not mention what it is. They are treated to a meal, 
and return home. Some time afterwards, on a day fixed 

__ by the Disari, three or four aged relatives of the young 
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